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A PATTERN FOR THE COMPENSATION OF AMERICANS 


IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES* 





The success or failure of an American 


enterprise abroad often depends upon 
the effectiveness of the American em- 
ployees selected for overseas assign- 


ment. These key employees may be faced 
with unusual expenses or special prob- 
lems in adapting to living conditions in 
the foreign location. Therefore, a 
compensation system for American en- 
ployees abroad that takes these special 
problems into account is particularly 
important to the U.S. enterprise. 

As the largest single employer of 
Americans in foreign areas, the U.S. 
Government has been a major supplier of 
information about overseas compensa- 
tion policy and living cost statistics. 
For themost part, government allowances 
for Americans abroad have been standard- 
izéd and are the responsibility of the 
Allowances Staff of the U.S. Department 
of State. That office has been supplying 


overseas allowance information to the 
American business community for more 
than 20 years. Since 1965, the U.S. 


Department of Labor has been publishing 

much of this material in Labor Develop- 

ments Abroad. 
Compensation for 








employment abroad 
is usually discussed in terms of "pre- 
miums"' and "compensating allowances." 
Premiums are used to encourage the em- 
ployee to accept overseas assignments, 
and allowances are paid to reimburse 
him for unusual expenses which would 
not be incurred at home. Also,  be- 
cause foreign assignments usually re- 
quire adjustments to new customs, 
laws, and economic conditions, domestic 
policies concerning employee transpor- 
tation, medical care, and vacation 





*By Erle T. Curtis, Allowances Staff, 
U.S. Department of State. 


leave often require some modification 
to reflect these differences. 


Premiums 


The literature on compensation for 
foreign employment shows that premiums 
are used widely by American companies 
when employees are assigned abroad for 


a 2- to 4-year tour of duty. The rea- 
sons for the premium often are not 
stated precisely. Frequently, the use 


of a premium is attributed to prevailing 
practices by other companies, the 
scarcity of Americans with the special- 
ized skills required abroad, or the dis- 
advantages of serving at "remote lo- 
cations." There are, however, more 
specific reasons for paying a basic 
foreign service premium. For most for- 
eign assignments the employee, and es- 
pecially his family, are asked to make 
living adjustments far more difficult 
than those required of employees trans- 
ferred within the United States. The 
shift from familiar and comfortable 
surroundings, the long separation, both 
in time and distance, from close rela- 
tives and friends, and the uncertain 
quality of schooling for dependents 
are all important considerations to an 
employee contemplating such a job move. 
Although these concerns may often be 
more imaginary than real, they can 
represent a formidable obstacle to the 
recruitment of employees for overseas 
service. When an employee has little 
choice but to accept the foreign as- 
signment offered, a premium makes the 
assignment more acceptable to him and 
his family. 

The justification of the premium goes 
beyond the problem of recruitment and 
overcoming employee apprehensions 
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about the overseas assignment. The 
heavy expense borne by the company in 
placing the employee in the foreign job 
implies an obligation by the employee 
to accept the new job with a minimum of 
complaints. Once abroad, the employee 
is likely to find job transfers toother 
companies, and within his own organiza- 
tion, difficult if not impossible. He 
is also likely tofind that simple things 
like work permits for family members 
cannot be obtained when there is need 
for additional family income. 

Employees on foreign assignment often 
miss the opportunity to build up equity 
in a home. The accumulation of such 
equity, while for the most part an in- 
cidental rather than a deliberate in- 
vestment, has been one of the greatest 
contributors to the rising net worth 
of American families. Employees as- 
signed abroad often use foreign pre- 
miums to build upsimilar estate savings. 

Foreign employment premiums take many 
forms. Many business firms establish 
a flat percent of the U.S. base salary 
as a premium. Some companies treat 
foreign assignment as a promotion and 
adjust theU.S. base salary accordingly. 
Others provide various fringe benefits 
as the premium. The U.S. Government 
provides free government-acquired hous- 
ing or a housing allowance for its 
civilian employees assigned abroad. 
This housing benefit in effect serves 
as the government's foreign employment 
premium. It also enables employees to 
carry out their official duties with a 
minimum of concern over locating satis- 
factory housing within their means. 

Most families are reluctant to accept 
an assignment to a place where physical 
hardships are excessive. Both the 
Government and private employers expect 
employees to endure living conditions 
less satisfactory than those at home 
with no additional compensation beyond 
the foreign premium. At times, how- 
ever, extraordinarily difficult or 


notably unhealthful conditions make ad- 
ditional compensation desirable. The 
Government has established "hardship" 
or “post" differentials for localities 
meeting this description. This added 
premium ranges from i0 percent to 25 
percent of base salary. This differen- 
tial is paid only at’ locations where a 
thorough study shows that the living en- 
vironment, as it affects the majority 
of theU.S. Government employees serving 
there, is exceptionally difficult. The 
Government's post differential concerns 
only the living environment; it is not 
related directly to price levels or the 
cost of living. Each differential rate 
is linked to too many variables for 
easy description or definition. 

Business firms and private organiza- 
tions have made limited use of hardship 
differentials, although the rates used 
by the Department of State are available. 
When there are clear reasons for a hard- 
ship differential, the enterprise may 
find that it fills agap in an otherwise 
complete compensation program. It should 
be recognized, however, that living con- 
ditions change. Sometimes these changes 
are sudden and easily explained, but 
more often there are numerous environ- 
mentai changes over time that finally 
become important enough to affect the 
differential. In such a case, the sud- 
den elimination of the differential can 
be extremely difficult toexplain to the 
employee affected. This iswhy the basis 
for the extra premium should be under- 
stood by both the employer and em- 
ployee. 

Obviously, no premium 
pleasant or exciting. To some extent, 
it can make an employee's life easier 
and thus allow him toconcentrate better 
on his job. The premium also can help 
convince the employee that management is 
concerned about his apprehensions over 


can make a job 


a foreign transfer and that the company 
considers the transfer important enough 
to warrant the extra cost. 
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Compensating allowances 


Foreign living costs for Americans 
depend on many factors. The foreign 
currency exchange rate is a_ prime 
determinant. Exchange rates do not 
necessarily reflect domestic market 
prices, and in such cases living costs 
for Americans can be seriously af- 
fected. In addition, living costs 
abroad are related to the availability 
of certain goods and services, the 


sources of supply used by Americans, 
import duties and restrictions, and 
foreign wage scales. All of these 


factors affect the costs of the goods 
and services that Americans must buy to 


provide themselves a level of living 
similar to that enjoyed in the United 
States. Because American living pat- 


terns are so complex, most compensation 
programs cover several expenditure 
categories where expenses may be unusual 
or unlike those common to U.S. assign- 
ments. 


Transfer allowances. These are generally 
refinements of the government's or a 
company's domestic practices. Normally 
they include the shipment or storage of 
a reasonable amount of household ef- 
fects. The shipment of automobiles or 
boats, sometimes subject to foreign 
import duties or restrictions, can be 
very expensive. The Government’ gen- 
erally provides for the shipment of one 
American car for a normal tour of duty. 
Business firms sometimes find it far 
cheaper to encourage foreign purchase 
of bulky items than to ship them. 
Transfer allowances also normally 
cover the cost of temporary hotel 
accommodation while the employee lo- 
cates regular housing. As _ in domestic 
transfers, lump-sum payments or expense 
accounts frequently help defray mis- 
cellaneous transfer costs. These pay- 
ments are used to cover costs for al- 
terations to rugs and draperies, con- 
version of appliances, and initial re- 
pairs or necessary improvements’ to 





property. Similarly, certain real 
estate transaction expenses and money 
lost onunexpired leases often are reim- 
bursed on an expense basis. 


Living quarters allowances. Foreign 
housing can be quite unlike that in the 
United States, and suitable housing may 
be hard to find. When costs are notice- 
ably higher than in the United States, 
the dollar difference can be of great 
concern. to the employee abroad. Since 
the quality of housing is important to 
Americans, business firms may find it 
necessary toconsider coverage of excess 
housing costs as an important part of 
their compensation program. The gov- 
ernment's housing allowances can serve 
as a guide to overseas housing costs. 
The housing allowances are described 
and published annually in the May issue 
of Labor Developments Abroad. 








Education allowances. No matter where 
in the world an American employee is 
assigned, it is generally agreed that 
his children should receive an education 
adequate by U.S. standards. This is 
particularly essential for the child 
who must return to the U.S. school 
system. As the cost of such education 
often is high in foreign areas, this 
consideration is important for a com- 
pany compensation program. The Govern- 
ment establishes education allowances 
to cover costs at schools abroad which 
parents find to be adequate. When these 
allowances are based ondistant boarding 
schools, they cover education costs, 
room, board, and transportation. How- 
ever, when private employers use govern- 
ment allowances as a guide, it should 
be noted that the allowances sometimes 
are based on U.S. Government operated 
schools. These schools may not always 
have space for other children. Private 
organizations frequently handle educa- 
tion allowances by an "expense account" 
method. Under this method, unusually 
high costs generally require’ special 
attention by the employer. The govern- 
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ment's education allowances often can 
be used as a guide to reasonable school 
costs. 


Cost-of-living allowances. In general, 
the term “cost of living" applies to 
virtually all consumer expenditures for 
goods and services, including transfer, 
housing, and education costs. However, 
for users of the Department of State 
statistics, the term is associated with 
the "Indexes of Living Costs Abroad." 
These indexes are designed tocover costs 
for food, clothing, household operations, 
furnishings, transportation, medical 
care, personal care, recreation, and 
tobacco. They compare living costs be- 
tween Washington, D.C., and a number of 
foreign cities. One index, used as the 





basis for any Government post allow- 
ance, considers all sources of supply 
used by Federal employees. A_ second 


index, on the other hand, assumes that 
all purchases of goods and services are 
made from local retail outlets in the 
foreign city. This second index, which 
shows living costs for an American 
family as a percent above or below the 
level in Washington, D.C., is widely 
used by business firms. to adjust the 
salaries of Americans abroad. The _ in- 
dexes are explained and published in 
the October issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad. 





Other allowances and practices. Employ- 
ees sometimes receive a number of addi- 
tional benefits that further reflect the 
special nature of foreign assignments. 
These benefits differ widely among pri- 
vate organizations and even among agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government. Employees 
may receive additional vacation leave- 
time and some reimbursement of travel 
costs for emergency travel or periodic 
visits to the United States. For ex- 
tended duty at "difficult" locations, 
employees may receive atravel allowance 
to a nearby rest and recuperation area 
when such a change of environment is 
considered necessary to maintain their 





efficiency. Employees abroad often re- 
ceive additional medical benefits, par- 
ticularly evacuation for hospital care 
from locations where local facilities 
are inadequate. When a particular as- 
signment does not allow dependents’ to 


accompany an employee, a separate 
maintenance allowance is sometimes 
authorized to cover the added living 
costs. 


American employees of private organi- 
zations are generally subject’ to for- 
eign income taxes, but not to United 
States income taxes, and also may be 
obliged to contribute to foreign social 
security funds. Private firms fre- 
quently adjust their employees' compen- 
sation for substantial differences in 
tax liability. By international agree- 
ment, U.S. Government employees are 
exempt from foreign income or social 
security taxes, but pay American taxes 
while assigned abroad. 

Since many types of foreign allowances 
are possible, they should be selected 
carefully. To be equitable to both en- 
ployer and employee, each allowance 
should meet several criteria. First, 
the expense must beattributable direct- 
ly to service inaforeign area. Second, 
the expense must be important and un- 
usual enough to warrant special allow- 
ance treatment. Everyone has unexpected 
and unusual expenses regardless of job 
location, and nocompensation system can 
cover them all. Third, the employee 
should not receive any savings or un- 
usual benefits from the allowance. If, 
for example, automobiles or durable 
household goods have ahigh resale value 
abroad, the employer should not have to 
absorb all the import duties, taxes, or 
shipping costs. Fourth, there should 
be no overlapping of benefits between 
different parts of the allowance pro- 
gram. And fifth, the allowance should 
not discriminate unfairly among Ameri- 
cans employed under similar conditions. 
Americans already residing abroad, for 
example, are not employed under a nor- 
mal transfer condition andcould receive 
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different premium and allowance treat- 
ment from those sent abroad. 
The employer should be _ especially 


careful not to build into the system a 
bias toward those Americans abroad who 
are best able to make their arguments 
for allowances known to the home office. 


Whenever exceptional living costs are 
experienced by employees, a natural 
tendency is to consider a new type of 


allowance or policy. The new allowance 
provides direct action in response to 
the employee's immediate problem, but 
the result is often a compensation pro- 
gram that discriminates among employees 
and becomes increasingly difficult to 
defend before the employer's budget 
office. 

Although not every aspect of the Gov- 
ernment's allowance program is readily 
adaptable or even desirable for use by 
business firms and other private or- 
ganizations, it can serve as a basic 
pattern for private employers of Ameri- 
cans abroad. The Government's allow- 
ance program is being examined almost 
continually by those who must account 
for the prudent expenditure of Federal 
money as well as those who seek im- 
provements to serve better the needs of 
Federal employees in foreign areas. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE 


JAPANESE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY* 





Editor's Note: The editor 





of Labor Developments Abroad 





visited Asia and the Middle East 
formation on specific matters 
of countries. "Employment of Women 
tronics Industry" is the first 

scribing her findings. 
aspects of the labor 
Israel and Thailand. 


“Japan owes its rapid post-war indus- 
trial development to the hands of its 
young girls," according to a saying in 


Tokyo. A recent survey of employment 
of women in the Japanese electronics 
industry tends to substantiate that 


Statement. Naturally, many other fac- 
tors also affect this development. Not 
least are the know-how of Japanese 
technical experts, and the ability of 
Japanese employers to adapt ancient 
customs to the demands of modern in- 
dustry. 

Americans may not always recognize 
the advantages accruing to Japanese in- 
dustry from the flexibility of Japanese 
workers. A Japanese skilled worker is 
not committed to a given trade for 
the duration of his working life, as is 
usually the case in the United States. 
Instead, his commitment is to the firm 
which employs him, and the present low 
rate of turnover which results from 
this voluntary commitment undoubtedly 
accounts in large measure for the 
highly competitive position of modern 
Japanese industry. The worker is trained 
by his employer for the job where he is 
most needed. Japanese labor unions are 
organized by enterprise, and the ques- 
tion of the job to which a worker is 
assigned seldom arises as an issue. 





*By Harriet P. Micocci, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions, Editor, Labor 
Developments Abroad. 





to obtain firsthand in- 
involving labor in a number 

in the Japanese Elec- 
of several articles de- 
Subsequent articles will deal with 
situation in other areas, including 


Japanese employers have adapted age- 
old paternalistic traditions to current 
practices, a feature of industrial em- 
ployment which is particularly evident 


in the employment of women. Thus, the 
basic wage is only one component of 
total earnings; supplemental payments 


are so extensive, vary so widely, and 
change so frequently, that an accurate 
picture of actual earnings in Japanese 
industry is difficult to convey statis- 
tically. 1/ Various statistical sources 
do not agree, and experts charged with 
compilation and analysis of compensa- 
tion statistics submit that their con- 
clusions are at best approximations and 
probably will change before they are 
published.) Among the most common 
supplemental payments in the elec- 
tronics industry are incentive pay, 
meals at nominal cost, attendance bonus, 
family allowance, twice-yearly bonuses, 
overtime pay, and paid maternity leave. 
Other fringe benefits include housing, 
special schools, nurseries, and train- 
ing courses. 

Base pay rises rapidly with annual 
increments, but it is the supplemental 
payments and fringe benefits which have 


contributed in large measure to at- 
tracting young girls into the elec- 
tronics industry. 2/ Their worklife 
there generally is short. Most firms 


send recruiters fanning out through the 
country at the end of the school year 
in March, to recruit from the gradu- 


5 
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ating classes. Asa rule, _ the girls on to different types of work. On the 
are recruited at the end of junior high other hand, another company initially 


school, when they are 15 years old and 
attend senior highschool while working. 

However, recruitment in one firm dif- 
fers from that of some other electronics 
firms in that the company has found it 
can no longer recruit junior high school 
graduates because too many young people 
are anxious to complete senior high 
school before they seek employment. 
Accordingly, the firm now hires chiefly 
senior high school graduates. The 
average female employee starts with this 
company at age 18 and remains until she 
is 22. In other companies, the girls 
remain until age 20 or 21, when the acute 
eyesight which qualified them for their 
jobs has changed with maturity and their 
eyes are no longer adapted to the ex- 
tremely fine work required in the manu- 
facture of semiconductors (transistors), 
integrated circuits, and other small 
electronic components. 


(See fig. 1.) 





Figure 1 
Starting pay varies among the elec- 
tronics firms. Japanese law requires 


equal pay for equal work, and in prin- 
ciple this provision is adhered to. In 
practice, women are paid less than men 
because they are employed at different 
work. A number of firms pay the same 
initial salary ‘to girls and boys upon 
hiring, and then move the boys rapidly 


pays a higher.salary to girls upon re- 
cruitment, but then moves the boys ahead 
at a faster rate. In one Japanese elec- 
tronics firm, recruitment at the 2-year 
college or university level is ata 
higher starting pay for males than fe- 
males, as indicated in the following 
tabulation: 


Monthly starting 
pay July 1970 1/ 


(in yen 2/) 
Male Female 
Recruitment upon 
completion of: 
Junior high school 30,950 30,950 
Senior high school 35,850 35,850 
2-year college.... 40,500 38,150 
University .ccccees 45,850 43,300 


1/ Base pay only. 
2/ ¥360-USS1. 


Semiannual bonus payments are an in- 
tegral part of the Japanese wage struc- 
ture and are negotiated each year in 
August. They are paid twice a year; 
customarily, the summer payment is 
smaller than that at the end of the 
year. In 1970, the above-cited firm 
paid a bonus of 7.5 percent of gross 
annual pay. About 40-45 percent of this 
was paid in the summer and 50-60 per- 
cent in December. 

A plant located at Nishi Koizumi, in 
a rural area about an hour northwest of 
Tokyo, recruits its 5,000 workers 
chiefly from the neighborhood. The 
balance come from the northern island 
of Hokkaido and from Okinawa. Women 
constitute about 50 percent of the work 
force at this plant. Those who are re- 
cruited outside the area live in dor- 
mitories on the premises; four girls 
share a room. At an electronics plant 
at Atsugi, which employs only women, 
dormitories are provided also. The 
younger girls live four or five toa 
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room, but, as they grow older, each 
girl is assigned a room of her own. 
(At this plant girls are recruited at 
age 15 and work until they are 20.) 

All the companies provide meals at a 
nominal charge. Customarily, the work- 
ers buy meal tickets ahead of time. At 
one plant, three types of lunch were 
being served in the cafeteria. The 
most expensive noted--a plate of hot 
stew and rice--was priced at 75 yen 
(about 20 cents); of this, the company 
paid 44 yen and the worker 31 yen. 
Cheaper meals were a curry rice, and 
the popular soba (soup with buckwheat 
noodles), priced at 30 yen. The boys 
and girls picked up their food at a 
counter and ate it at rectangular 
tables, sitting on stools. At the 
Nishi Koizumi plant, a fairly  sub- 
stantial lunch costs’ the workers about 
30 cents. 

One electronics company runs a senior 
high school on the premises, which all 
workers must attend. At a plant at 
Nishi Koizumi, the girls attend aschool 
run by the plant, but must attend pub- 
lic high school in the town 1 day a 
week. Tuition is nominal and actually 
amounts to less than that in the public 
high schools. (Education in Japan is 
mandatory and free through the junior 
high school level; it is available in 
public senior high schools at a small 
fee.) Upon graduating from senior high 
school they -qualify for clerical and 
similar white-collar jobs, and many 
move on later to take up such jobs in 
the cities. One firm runs a _ school 
where the girls are trained in the 
household arts that rank very high in 
Japanese society and generally are con- 
sidered a necessary preparation for 
marriage. These include sewing, em- 
broidery, tea ceremony, and ikebana 
(Japanese flower arrangement). 

All the companies adhere to a 40-hour 
week, Monday through Friday; in most, 
the workday begins at 8 and runs until 
4:45. A lunch break of 45 minutes is 
provided, and breaks of 10 minutes occur 


at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. The 40-hour week 
at these plants is considered liberal 
in Japan, where the majority of fac- 
tories still run on a 6-day week, and 
offices operate 5% days a week. 

Women currently do not work overtime 
at night, but do a considerable amount 
of overtime work on Saturdays, and fre- 
quently work from 5 to 7 p.m. on week- 
days. They are limited generally to 35 
hours a month overtime, which is paid 
at time-and-a-quarter. 

Leave provisions vary among the dif- 
ferent companies, and depend on length 
of service. One firm provides 12 days 
of annual leave a year for those who 
have 6 years of service or less, plus 
1 additional day of leave a year up to 
15 years' service'; the maximum is 20 
days of annual leave a year. This leave 
is in addition to leave for national 
holidays and to 6 working days of leave 
when the plant closes in August. At 
one of the electronics companies, all 
employees are granted 9 days of annual 
leave the first year; this leave in- 
creases with length of service, and no 
ceiling is placed on the amount of an- 
nual leave an employee may take after 
an extended period of service with the 
company . 

Provisions also vary with regard to 
pay for maternity leave. According to 
the Labor Standards Law for Protection 
of Women and Minor Workers, women are 
entitled to maternity leave for 6 weeks 
before and 6 weeks after the birth of a 
child. At the Atsugi plant, they are 
entitled to 60 percent of normal pay. 
After their return to work they may 
take 30 minutes a day to nurse their 
infants--usually 15 minutes twice a 
day--at no reduction in pay. Another 
firm grants maternity leave of 6 weeks 
before and 6 weeks after the birth of a 
child at full pay; of this, 40 percent 
is provided by the company, the _ re- 
mainder by public health insurance. At 
an electronics plant, up to 7 weeks' 
post-natal maternity leave is granted. 
Time lost during the period of mater- 
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nity leave is paid for by the public 
health insurance scheme. Nursing leave 
also is provided for one-half hour a 
day up to 1 year after the birth of the 
child, at no reduction in pay. 

No legal provision exists for sick 
leave. Practice varies with regard to 
sick leave and menstrual leave. One 
electronics firm grants menstrual leave 
each month for as long as it is re- 
quired, at 60 percent of normal pay. 
Another firm does not provide sick or 
menstrual leave as such; a girl must 
take it out of her annual leave at full 
pay. At the electronics plant at Nishi 
Koizumi, monthly pay is guaranteed and 
cannot be reduced, sosick and menstrual 
leave are substracted from the annual 
bonus payment. 

All the companies provide uniforms 
initially, free of charge. (See fig. 
2.) One firm provides each worker with 
one uniform every 2 years, and one pair 
of shoes every year. Another firm pro- 
vides each worker with a uniform, but 
if it is damaged the worker must pur- 
chase subsequent uniforms from the com- 
pany at a nominal sum. Another elec- 
tronics company provides uniforms but 


not shoes. Both firms also provide 
headgear: at one the men wear visored 
caps, the girls wear white kerchiefs. 


The girls are also provided with white 
working gloves when the nature of the 
work requires it. (See figs. 3 and 4.) 





Figure 2 


to be uni- 
Cleanliness in 
(Even 
in Tokyo, a 


Working conditions appear 
formly of high quality. 
the factories is outstanding. 
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passenger hurrying from one train to 
another must watch his step on the 
stairs to avoid colliding with sweepers 
constantly cleaning the steps.) 

Japanese concern with health is mani- 
fest in buildings and streets, particu- 
larly in winter, when individuals suf- 
fering from a cold wear gauze mask over 
nose and mouth to prevent spreading 
contagion. A Japanese meal customarily 
ends with a tangerine, a fruit sold at 
counters and in the streets everywhere 
in the country and grown inabundance in 
the western half of Japan. Apparently 
absenteeism due to colds or flu is very 
low, and the energy, enthusiasm, and 
enjoyment of sociability evident among 
the girls who work in the electronics 
industry seems toindicate that they en- 
joy excellent health. A health unit at 
one plant was found to be well-equipped 
and well-staffed but empty of patients. 
This particular health unit consisted 
of an office, an examination and treat- 
ment room, and two infirmaries (6 beds 
each), one infirmary formen and: one for 
women. Regular beds with pillows, 
sheets, and blankets were furnished.) 
This unit was staffed by three full-time 
nurses and one physician who visits it 
one-half of the day. A stretcher was 
hung on the wall by the door for instant 
use in case of emergency. 

Accident prevention, however, is a 
priority concern among employers and in 
the society as a whole. Safety posters 
are on at least two walls in nearly 
every workplace, and management in the 
electronics industries is proud of the 
companies' safety records. At one elec- 
tronics plant, which employed 1,650 fe- 
male workers in 1970, only two suffered 
accidents which caused them _ to lose 
time from work. At this plant, all 
heavy equipment iselectrically operated 
in order to reduce the possibility of 
danger to the operators; (fig. 5) an 
infra-red light in front of each machine 
sets off an alarm in the event the op- 
erator should inadvertently step too 
close. 





Figure 5 


All workers are protected according 


to the nature of their work. Women en- 
gaged in the polishing of metals, who 
have their hands constantly in an oil 
solution, wear white gloves and white 


cloths around their wrists. In a camera 
factory, where steel and brass tubes 
are cut and ground to make lens frames, 
steel confetti and steel shavings are 
sprayed on the floor. No evidence was 
seen, however, that these caused any 
damage to lungs or skin; the machines 
force them downward, away from the oper- 
ator. At another plant, elaborate prep- 
arations are required in order to visit 
the highly specialized transistor- 
manufacturing unit. The girls working 
in this unit, who must handle the tiny 
parts, are provided with a transparent 
plastic shield, in the cénter of which 
is a large magnifying glass. Two lights 


are directed onto the work. At the top 
of the shield is a microscope. While 
these aids obviously are needed to in- 


sure accuracy in production, they also 
protect the girls from damage to their 
eyesight from this meticulous work with 
minute particles. 

The concern of Japanese 
manufacturers for their female workers 
does not extend, in general, to the 
older women. Although a few of the 
young girls remain at the plant and be- 
come experts in assembly or checking, 
these are exceptions. As indicated 
earlier, most girls leave by the time 
they are 22, unless, through their in- 
plant education, they graduate _ to be- 
come clerical workers or tea-girls in 


electronics 
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the office. Married women who return 
to work, and other women who must work 
because of economic necessity, are 
classified as part-time or temporary 
workers. These women generally work at 
tasks requiring little training; they 
have no job security, are generally not 
eligible for union membership and thus 
receive no support from the unions. 
Their comparatively unfavorable position 
results from tradition rooted deep in 
Japanese society. Unlike many Western 
women, married women in Japan generally 
prefer not to work at paid employment. 
Their home and household are of primary 
importance, and their early training is 
directed toward the perfection of the 
household arts. Even a young woman ed- 
ucated in a western country has trouble 
convincing her parents, onher return to 
Japan, that she should not continue to 
live with them uncil’ she is married. 
Once a girl is married, she devotes her 
life to pleasing her husband, taking 
care of the children, and joining for 
social activity with other young women 
in the same position. Society considers 
working for a living is the man's job, 
and he, in turn, tends’ to fraternize 
with other men after work. 

This pattern is changing in Japan as 
it is in many parts of the world, but, 
perhaps because the formalities of 
Japanese society are so deeply en- 
trenched, the transition period is un- 
even. One basic factor influencing 
change is increased interest among both 
girls and boys in obtaining a higher 
education. Thus, the junior high school 
level of recruitment is giving way more 
and more, as firms find they must re- 
cruit senior high school graduates in- 
stead. Likewise, more and more women 
are going on to college and university 
studies, and the number of professional 
women is multiplying. Although these 


are primarily nurses and teachers, many 
are doctors and 
judges. 


lawyers, and some are 


But inthe electronics industry, women 
rarely occupy positions of responsi- 
bility. Customarily, girls and older 
women work on the production and assem- 
bly lines and boys and men do specialized 
work such as designing and testing. 
Older women occupy positions of minimal 
responsibility. Although legally they 
are entitled to the benefits described 
in the preceding paragraphs, their lack 
of a voice through membership in aunion 
makes them dependent on the employer's 
generosity to obtain such benefits. 
Thus, it cannot be determined exactly 
to what extent the provisions regarding 
pay, leave, etc., actually apply to 
them, and they have no job tenure or 
other form of employment security. 

This situation is receiving increasing 
notice from women's organizations and 
other groups, and some efforts are being 
made to bring the situation into line. 
One union is working to ensure that 
temporary workers after 6 months become 
permanent workers and eligible forunion 
membership and benefits. Should they 
not prefer to become permanent’ workers 
at the end of 6 months, they should be 
forced to resign. 

Thus, the situation 
electronics 


of women in the 
industry will continue to 
change and the industry's future will 
not always lie in the hands of Japan's 
young girls. But Japanese employers 
have adapted the oldest of traditional 
patterns to the most modern of industries 
and they have created, at least for the 
time, an unusual phenomenon in present- 
day industrial employment. 





1/ See “Employee Compensation in 
Japan," Labor Developments Abroad, 
March 1971, pp. 9-14. 

2/ Most of the following discussion 
is based on visits to plants of the 
major firms which manufacture tele- 
vision, photographic, sound recordings, 
ani other types of electronic equipment. 
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Introduction 


A shortage of middle-level labor, to- 
gether with asurplus of unskilled labor 
and some professionals, led the Philip- 
pine Government to introduce an experi- 
mental skill training program in the 
spring of 1968. In June 1968 it was 
expanded into the National Accelerated 
Manpower Training Program. The apparent 
success of this program led to enactment 
of the National Manpower and Youth De- 
velopment Act in March 1969, which es- 


tablished the National Manpower and 
Youth Council. This council was created 
to administer all manpower programs, 


including the National Accelerated Man- 
power Training Program, and the National 
Manpower Skills Center. The center has 
received assistance from the United Na- 
tions Development Program and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. (ILO). 
Although many more Filipinos have 
been trained in professions such as 
commerce, education, and law than can 
be employed, almost 70 percent of the 
labor force consists of either semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. 1/ Most 
of the unemployed are under 25 years of 
age, out of school, and unskilled or in- 
experienced. 2/ On the other hand, a 
1965 ILO survey of manpower estimated 
that the construction and engineering 
occupations alone needed about 28,300 
semiskilled and skilled workers. The 
output from.vocational schools and ap- 
prenticeship programs was only 7,700 a 
year in 1968-69, or one-fourth of the 
estimated requirement. 3/ The Philip- 
pine Department of Labor has estimated 
that industry requires 40,000 new 
skilled and semiskilled workers a year, 
whereas the output by public vocational 
schools was approximately 10,000 a year 
in 1968-69. About 100,000 skilled jobs 
were unfilled in 1969 due to the lack 


of qualified workers inthe middle-level 
skills, includingmechanics, machinists, 
machine operators, and tool and die- 
makers. 4/ Furthermore, the Department 
of Labor estimated that a large propor- 
tion of the 1.5 million craftsmen and 
factory operatives needed either skill 
upgrading or retraining inorder to 
modernize their skills. 


Emergency manpower 
training program 


To alleviate the shortage of skilled 
manpower, the Manpower Development Coun- 
cil (MDC), 5/ in coordination with the 
Departments of Education and Labor, un- 
dertook an experimental crash training 
program in the last quarter of the 1967- 
68 fiscal year 6/ in the provinces of 
Rizal, Bulacan, Cebu, Negros Occidental, 
and Leyte. Asa pilot program, free 
evening courses were offered at estab- 
lished vocational schools and institu- 
tions, utilizing teachers from these 
schools. The courses consisted of 
roughly 75 percent on-the-job practice 
and 25 percent theory, compared with the 
50-50 ratio applied in the regular vo- 
cational and technical programs. 

President Marcos, encouraged by the 
pilot program's initial success, ordered 
the establishment of the National Ac- 
celerated Manpower Training Program in 
June 1968. About 66,000 unemployed 
adults and out-of-school youth received 
basic training in 5l trade courses 
ranging from cosmetology to welding and 
electrical repairs, and 54,885 graduated 
in 1968-69. (See table 1.) Reports 
from the provincial governors and 
mayors, and the chairmen of the local 
manpower training committees, indicated 
that up to 80 percent of the graduates 
secured employment or became _ self- 
employed soon after graduation. 7/ 
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Table 1. Enrollment and graduates of training centers, 1968-71 
FY 1970-71 
Category FY 1968-69 FY 1969-70 wa esgaaa 
December 1970 
Number of reporting centers 
ROI OE cc cccccesseedoccsvecsecess 61 (123-140) 1/ 35 
EEN EEE LL EOE ALI 0 14 (2/) (3/) 
PR ME ee eee 65,975 101,972 ~ 10,612 
DEO ccncvesenesecevedbbinaccosaves 65,975 98,098 10,612 
| MOREE, Ease ae hee Rape (2/) 47,109 6,046 
Ls. stbdeigserdeivadhidecatus (2/) 50,989 4,566 
Special programs for employed 
MN oie Vio 6 ees odedeesaeenes 0 3,874 (2/) 
PRccéeceteuteectetosccesessessees 0 1,975 (2/) 
DE Site os pckdebeéarweces exerts 0 1,899 (2/) 
i sa rebcdceeaseaies 54,885 87,148 4/ 2,259 
Si Abd ada dincdudaindeeds 54,885 | 83,667 2,259 
BPGGESL] 6 oe scncccccscccccecectecdns L 0 3,481 (2/) 











1/ Some courses in1970-71 were longer 
than in 1969-70, according to the Na- 
tional Manpower and Youth Council, be- 
cause there were fewer centers in op- 
eration; there were also more students 
per center. 

2/ Not available. 

3/ A total of 36 special projects 
were planned by the Office of Manpower 
Planning and the Office of Out-of-School 
Youth Development, but it is not known 


how many of these are actually in op- 
eration. 
4/ Based on partial returns from 13 


National Manpower 
and Youth Council (NMYC) 


The apparent success of the National 
Accelerated Manpower Training Program 
led the Philippine Congress to pass the 
National Manpower and Youth Development 
Law in March 1969. This law established 
a National Manpower and Youth Council 


in the Office of the President to ad- 
minister all manpower programs. The 
Council is responsible for manpower 


reporting centers. 


Source: Republic of the Philippines 
Department of Labor, Selected Statistics 














in the National Manpower and Youth 
Council Training Programs, Unpublished 
mimeographed tables, Manila, 1971; 
The Manila Bulletin, March 14, 1971; 


Philippine Manpower Training, 1970, un- 
published paper, U.S. Peace Corps, 
Manila; and Republic of the Philippines, 
National Manpower and Youth Council, 
Accomplishment Report for Fiscal Year 
1969-70, Mimeograph, Manila, 1970. 








planning and training of unemployed 
adults and out-of-school youth. It has 
taken over the functions of the defunct 
Manpower Development Council, and also 
the administration of the skills cen- 
ters. However, the newlaw decentralized 
administration by creating local tri- 
partite manpower and youth committees 
in all cities and _ provinces. These 
committees have authority to plan and 


conduct the unemployed and out-of-school 
training programs 
tricts. 8/ 


in their local dis- 
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The NMYC has 14 members, 8 represent- 
ing the Government, and 2 each for 
labor, industry, and family and youth. 
The Secretaries of Labor and Education 
serve as Chairman and Vice-Chairman, 
respectively. A Director-General heads 
the NMYC Secretariat, which is composed 
of offices for (1) Manpower Planning 
and Development and (2) Out-of-School 
Youth Development, and operates a Na- 
tional Manpower Skills Center. In ad- 
dition, various boards advise the Direc- 
tor-General and his staff, including 
the Manpower Training Consultative Board 
and the Youth Consultative Board. The 
former provides technical guidance and 
national standards for the measurement 
of proficiency among workers and train- 
ees; the latter provides technical 
guidance in the planning and operation 
of out-of-school youth training and de- 
velopment projects, as well as_ in de- 
velopment of long-range policies. 9/ 

Under the new law, the Department of 
Labor's Office of Manpower Services 
renders assistance to the NMYC by meas- 
uring unemployment and underemployment, 
conducting occupational studies, main- 
taining a national register of techni- 
cians and skilled manpower, and gather- 
ing employment market information. In 
order to perform these tasks, cities 
and provinces are expected to organize 
local employment offices under the ad- 
ministration of the Department of La- 
bor. 1O0/ Quarterly employment surveys 
of major nonagricultural establishments 
are being conducted in the key labor 
market areas of Manila, Cebu, Davao, 
and Lloilo, and six regional employment 
offices have been established outside 
Manila. However, because of insufficient 
funds and trained staff, the Labor De- 
partment is handicapped in providing 
the assistance required. 11/ 


Skills training centers 
under the NMYC 1969-71 


During its 
skills 


first year, the NMYC 
training program had an en- 


rollment of almost 102,000. Over 87,000 
graduated, andfree hand tools were pro- 
vided to the graduates, apparently to 
assist them in securing employment. In 
addition, special projects were estab- 
lished to train the employed, in con- 
junction with various public and pri- 
vate groups. Among these projects was 
a pilot training scheme for about 122 
foremen, organized in Mindanao by the 
NMYC in cooperation with the Lligan 
Chamber of Industries and the lLligan 
Institute of Technology of the Mindanao 
State University. In this connection, 
the NMYC has authorized a pilot survey 
of the labor market and available skills 
in the Lligan City area, because of the 


increasing importance of industry in 
this area. 
Overall placement of the training 


centers' 1969-70 graduates isnot avail- 
able. However, in the Eastern Visayas 
region, the percent of graduates em- 
ployed ranged from 64 to 90. 12/ 

During the first half of the 1970-71 
fiscal year, total enrollment declined, 
and the number of skills training cen- 
ters was reduced. (See tables 1 and 2.) 
Funds were limited 13/ and training 
centers were consolidated, bringing a 
shift to longer courses, and larger 
classes. 14/ In addition, several sub- 
jects, including cosmetology, dress- 
making, and tailoring, were dropped, 
apparently because of a surplus of 
skills in these occupations, although 
various state and local government of- 
ficials maintain that trainees in these 
subjects could find employment or be- 
come self-employed more easily than 
those trained in other subjects. 15/ 


The National Manpower 
Skills Center (NMSC) 


The National Manpower Skills Center, 
currently under construction, is ex- 
pected to start operations in September 
1971. Training in this center will con- 
centrate on such skills as automotive 
mechanics, electricity, machine shop, 
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Table 2. Trainees enrolled in selected 
courses, 1969-71 
FY 1970-71, 
Courses FY 1969-70 Prelate 
Garment trades. 37,862 3,730 
Mechanic trades 10,572 1,665 
Food trades.... 7,397 501 
Driving and 
trouble 
shooting..... 6,407 249 
Electricity.... 5,674 805 
Cosmetology.... 4,912 533 
Agriculture 
(practical).. 4,563 272 
Electronics.... 3,473 589 
General wood- 
working...... 2,612 391 
Building con- 
struction.... 2,296 202 
Welding........ 2,153 369 
Handicraft..... 1,794 215 
Refrigeration 
and air con- 
ditioning.... 691 (1/) 
Sheet metalwork 415 99 
Others......... 5,074 583 











1/ Not available. 


Source: Republic of the Philippines, 
Department of Labor, Selected Statis- 
tics in the National Manpower and Youth 
Council Training Programs, Unpublished, 
Manila, 1971. 











and pipefitting crafts. The program 
will range from 4 to 48 weeks in length. 
In addition, a training syllabus will 
be established for (1) instructors, 
foremen, and supervisors from industry; 


(2) teaching staffs from vocational 
schools; (3) skill testing officers; 
and (4) training and apprenticeship 


supervisors. 

United Nations assistance for the 
skills center project became available 
in June 1969, when the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) and the ILO 
signed an agreement with the Republic of 


the Philippines 
an industrial 


to aid in establishing 

training program. The 
UNDP agreed to furnish $678,000 to the 
NMYC in the form of equipment for the 
center, remuneration for ILO experts, 
and fellowships to train Filipino na- 
tionals who will eventually operate the 
center. 

In 1969, fellowships were awarded to 
25 Filipino instructors, supervisors, 
and administrators of vocational train- 
ing schemes, and 23Filipino ILO fellows 
were trained at the ILO International 
Center for Advanced Technical and Voca- 


tional Training in Turin, Italy. In 
addition, the UNDP already has pro- 
vided the equipment for use in the 
NMSC. 16/ 


The five-man ILO team of experts as- 
signed to help staff the NMSC conducted 
10 on-the-job training programs for 
trainers and instructors in various in- 
dustries and government agencies in the 
Manila area in the 1969-70 fiscal year. 
They are continuing with these training 
programs, pending completion of the NMSC 
buildings. When the program is in full 
operation, however, the ILO expert staff 
plans to concentrate on establishing 
national standards and testing proce- 
dures. 17/ The Philippine Government 
is reported to be negotiating for an 
extension of the UNDP-ILO program. 


Future plans 


The Government is’ seeking inter- 
national assistance to expand the skills 
centers program by establishing regional 
training centers patterned after Ma- 
nila's National Manpower Skills Center. 


A previous plan to obtain assistance 
from individual countries did not 
materalize. 18/ Currently, a United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 


Cultural Organization (UNESCO) team is 
preparing a recommendation for the es- 
tablishment of 10 regional skills cen- 
ters, three technical institutes, and 
improvement of two 
institutes. UNESCO 


the expansion or 
existing technical 
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has proposed that the new training cen- 
ters be financed by a $5.7 million loan 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. A Philippine 
Government proposal for such a loan is 
expected to be submitted later this 
year. These projected regional centers 
will provide training in machine tool, 
welding, electrical, automotive, car- 
pentry, foundry, and shipwright’  tech- 
niques. 

While the Government is attempting to 
supply its middle-level manpower needs 
from its skill training centers, for- 
eign observers 19/ have noted that much 
remains to be done to improve the quali- 
ty of the training and output of both 
the skills training centers and the pub- 
lic vocational schools. Studies of the 
Philippine school system have criticized 
the vocational school’ structure as in- 
adequately equipped and organized, 20/ 
and a Presidential Commission has recom- 
mended the creation of consolidated vo- 
cational schools, which would be more 
adequately equipped and staffed. 21/ 





1/ See S. Tomas De La Cruz, “Our Tri- 


partite Manpower Development," Sixth 
National Conference Proceedings, Ma- 





nila, The Personnel Management Associa- 
tion of the Philippines, 1970, pp. 7-18. 

2/ See Republic of the Philippines, 
Bureau of Census and Statistics Survey 
of Households Bulletin, Labor Force May 
1968, Series No. 25. 

3/ Bureau of Vocational Education, 
1968-69 Annual Report of the Director of 














Vocational Education, Manila, 1970. 
4/ The Manila Chronicle, March 18, 
1969. 


5/ Subsequently abolished, the MDC 
had taken over manpower planning from 
the Presidential Economic Staff and its 
predecessor, the Program Implementation 
Agency. See Labor Developments Abroad, 
"Manpower Problems and Planning in the 
Philippines," January 1968. 

6/ The Philippine fiscal 





year runs 


from July 1 to June 30. 

7/ Perpetuo L. B. Alonzo, “Summary of 
the Manpower and Out-of-School Youth 
Development Program inthe Philippines," 





Manpower Philippines, Vol. I, No. 3, 
December 1969, National Manpower and 


Youth Council, 1969. 
8/ Ibid., p. 24. 





9/ Republic of the Philippines, The 
Manpower and Out-of-School Youth De- 
velopment Act, Republic Act 5462, Ma- 





nila, March 19, 1969. 

10/ Ibid. 

1l/ Republic of the Philippines, De- 
partment of Labor, Annual Report 1969- 
70. The Department's operating budget 


is usually the smallest of the major de- 
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unteers as instructors in the early 
stages of the NMSC has been dropped, 
the use of some Dutch instructors 


currently at private technical schools, 
to assist the NMSC, reportedly is under 
consideration by the ILM. 
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Trade Union Developments in_ 1970. 
Although strikes and the British Gov- 
ernment's labor reform efforts dominated 
the industrial relations scene in 
1970, 1/ the trade unions experienced 
several significant developments. Among 
these were the growth of white-collar 
unionism, amalgamation and consolidation 
of unions, differences between leaders 
and rank and file members in some unions, 
and factional struggles for control of 
large unions. 

Union recruitment of white-collar em- 
ployees increased, especially among 
teachers, airline pilots, local govern- 
ment officers, healthservice employees, 
telephone workers, and journalists. A 
new union, the United Kingdom Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers, was es- 
tablished. Membership in the National 
Association of Local Government Of- 
ficers (NALGO) grew at the rate of 100 
a day; but the most spectacular growth 
occurred in the Association of Scien- 
tific, Technical and Managerial Staffs 
(ASTMS). In addition to making gains 
in traditional areas of recruitment, the 
ASTMS organized employees in insurance 
and financial establishments and en- 
tered unorganized areas of the cable- 
making, glassmaking, oil and petro- 
chemicals, and publishing industries. 
By the end of 1970, ASTMS membership 
approached 200,000, more than double 
its 1968 membership of 87,000. 

Amalgamation and consolidation of 
unions continued throughout 1970. 
This trend was actively encouraged by 
the Trades Union Congress (TUC), the 
British national labor confederation. 
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The most significant merger occurred in 


April, when the Draftsmen's and Allied 
Technicians' Association and the Con- 
Structional Engineering Union merged 


with the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
to form the Amalgamated Union of En- 
gineering Workers (AUEW), which has 
approximately 1,500,000 members. The 
AUEW has continued to seek further 
consolidations, by competing with the 
Electrical Trades' Union for merger 
agreements with the Amalgamated Society 
of Boilermakers, Shipwrights, Black- 
smiths, and Structural Workers and the 
National Union of Sheet Metal Workers 
and Coppersmiths, and with the Trans- 
port and General Workers' Union (TGWU) 
for absorption of the National Union of 
Vehicle Builders. Discussions continued 
through the close of the year on possi- 
ble mergers involving slaters and 
plasterers, Scotland's motormen, London 
lightermen (tugboats), seamen, and 
metal mechanics. A number of entertain- 
ment, footwear, and leatherwear unions 
also considered mergers. One setback in 
the amalgamation trend occurred, how- 
ever, when the Society of Graphical and 
Allied Trades 2/ was dissolved under 
pressure from the printers, who wanted 
to ally themselves with the National 
Graphical Association. 

Some unions had internal problems in 
1970. A serious gap in communications 
between the rank and file and the lead- 
ership of the 800,000-member National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers 
(NUGMW) resulted in a wildcat strike at 
the Pilkington Bros. Ltd. glassworks, 
and the union's’ traditionally moderate 
collective bargaining approach’ was 
challenged by militant unofficial 
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strikers who tried unsuccessfully to 
form a break-away union. After a simi- 
lar breakdown of communications led to 
a wildcat strike at Joseph Lucas Ltd. 
(automobile components), the NUGMW 
leaders embarked on a reappraisal of 
the union's organization. Changes were 
instituted to repair internal dissension 
and to develop closer contact with mem- 
bers at the local level. Within a 
period of several weeks, an unprecedented 
total of 17 official strikes was ap- 
proved by the NUGMW, and by the end of 
the year, the union was seriously en- 
deavoring tocreate an image of militancy 
in keeping with the general mood of 
British labor. 

Several important unionelections were 
held during the year. The re-election 
of Hugh Scanlon as president of the 
AUEW indicated that this organization 
would continue its militant stance; it 
also strengthened the alliance between 
Scanlon and Jack Jones, president of 
the 1,800,000-member TIGWU, in terms 
of their position on the TUC's execu- 
tive body, the General Council. The 
Electrical Trades' Union (ETU), which 
expelled its Communist-dominated leader- 
ship 10 years ago, faced a determined 
attempt by left-wing elements to stage 
a comeback in 1970. The attempt was 
checked, but the prospect of another in- 
ternal fight arose in December with the 
death of ETU President Leslie Cannon, 
who had led the Communist expulsion. 
Cannon's death precipitated a succession 
fight in which the principal contenders 
appear tobe ETU General Secretary Frank 











Chapple and Mark Young, one of the 
union's prominent young national lead- 
ers.--U.S. Embassy, London. 

1/ See Labor Developments Abroad, 
February 1971. 

2/ Formed in the mid-1960's by the 


then National Union of Printing, Book- 
binding, and Paper Workers and _ the Na- 
tional Society of Operative Printers 
and Assistants. 


Sweden 


Strikes and Lockouts of Government 
Employees. After nearly 25 years of la- 
bor peace, punctuated only by a walkout 
of iron miners in late 1969, strikes 
and lockouts seriously affected Swedish 
life in February and early March 1971. 
At the beginning of March, over 40,000 
national and local government employees, 
including teachers, judges, physicians, 
dentists, airport meteorologists, rail- 
road traffic controllers, social work- 
ers, and customs officials were not on 
the job. At the height of the strikes 
and lockouts, 700,000 students were out 
of school, courts were closed, and wel- 
fare services virtually ceased. Air- 
line traffic was slowed, and _ railroad 
stoppages caused commuter and freight 
congestion. Some industries began 
laying off workers because of a lack of 
raw materials. Production and consump- 
tion were far below their normal levels 
for February and early March. 

The 6-week strike and lockout period, 
which began February 1, followed 4 
months of wage negotiations between the 
Government's collective bargaining 
agency, Statens Avtalsverket, and the 
National Federation of Government Enm- 
ployees (SR), the Confederation of Pro- 
fessional Associations (SACO), the Na- 
tional Union of Foremen and Supervisors 
(SALF), and the Government Employees 
section of the Central Organization of 
Salaried Employees (TCO), all of which 
represent white-collar employees. Dur- 
ing the negotiations, the white-collar 
unions demanded wage increases which 
were larger than those normally obtained 
from the private sector by the blue- 
collar unions of the Swedish Trade Union 
Confederation (LO). In the past, white- 
collar workers had been awarded wage 
increases similar to those given to the 
LO. White-collar unions entered the 
1971 negotiations determined to oppose 
the Government's policy of increased 
“income equality" which aims at "closing 
the broad gap in security, vacations, 
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pensions, and working conditions" be- 
tween high- and low-paid workers. 

The blue-collar unions, however, 
wished to lessen the wage gap between 
blue-collar workers and the tradition- 
ally better paid white-collar employees. 
Gustav Kolare, head of LO's Union of 
National Government Employees, suggested 
a freeze on all wages and salaries ex- 
cept those in the lower levels (about 
US$330 a month or less). On the other 
hand, the SACO affiliates demanded a 
23-percent increase for their members 
(who earn an average of about US$950 a 
month). Both SACO and SR based their 
extensive demands on the unfavorable 
outcome of the 1969-70 agreement which 
gave the university graduates a salary 
increase of 4.8 percent. These unions 
claim that increases in taxes and prices 
during 1969-70 actually had the net 
effect of decreasing the purchasing 
power of their members. by 2 percent. 
The Government avers that settlements 
satisfactory to the labor organizations 
representing top level civil servants 
would force high, inflationary demands 
by other larger unions in both the pub- 
lic and private sector. 

The strikes were initiated by local 
government employees, who were followed 
shortly by national government em- 
ployees. The Government countered with 
a strategy of lockouts which, if success- 
ful, woulddrain theunions' strike funds 
and force them back to the bargaining 
table. After SACO announced its initial 
strike of 2,500 workers on February l, 
the Government ordered lockouts of 
5,700 SACO members on February 8. SACO 
announced that it would broaden’ the 
strike by calling out 5,000 more men- 
bers on February 15; the Government 
then locked out 25,000 SACO teachers and 
announced that approximately 3,000 army, 
navy, and air force officers (who are 
among the highest paid SACO and SR mem- 
bers 1/) would be locked out on March 
2. The possibility of a lockout of 
military personnel received a great 
deal of national and international 


attention. Emergency legislation im- 
posed a 6-week cooling-off period dur- 
ing which negotiations were to continue 
with the assistance of a mediation com- 
mission. A settlement for local gov- 
ernment employees was reached in May, 
effective July 1, 1971, providing wage 
increases totaling 28.5 percent during 
the 3-year agreement period, plus a 
flat sum bonus averaging US$261. Nego- 
tiations were still in progress for na- 
tional government employees at the end 
of June; a legislated settlement may be 
imposed if agreement cannot be reached. 
--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm, and_ press 


reports . 








1/ In Sweden, military officers enjoy 
the right to organize, bargain collec- 
tively, and take strike action. 


U.S.S.R. 


Economic and Labor Report, 1970. The 
U.S.S.R. has surpassed its overall 1970 
goals for economic production and so- 
cial welfare, as set forth in the state 
plan, the Central Statistical Office of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers has 
announced in its economic report for 
1970. However, many individual enter- 
prises failed to meet their production 
quotas, the report admitted. Percent 
rises in selected economic and social 
indicators for 1970 follow: 





Percent 
rise over 
1969 
National income, 1/ used for 
consumption and accumulation 8.5 
Industrial output.......... e° 8.3 
Capital goods............. 8.2 
Consumer goods............ 8.5 
Agricultural output.......... 8.7 
Labor productivity inindustry 7.0 


Number of wage and salary 
WORE so ob es cceecsewasseeec 2.2 


—— 
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Average monetary earnings of 


wage and salary earners...... 4.0 
Per capita real income......... 5.2 
Retail trade turnmover.......... 7.4 
Consumer serviceS........+-++++- 14.0 
Children registered in pre- 

school establishments........ 2.5 


Students registered in 

secondary specialized schools 2.0 
College-level students......... -7 

1/ Defined by Soviet economists as 
the net value of goods and productive 
services, including turnover tax. Con- 
sumer services are not included. 

Source: Trud, February 4, 1971, p. l. 





National income increased 8.5 percent 
in 1970, compared with 4.8 percent 1/ 
in 1969. For the third year in succes- 
sion, the annual rate of growth in out- 
put of consumer goods exceeded that of 
capital goods, as planned. More food 
was available, as agricultural output 
increased by 8.7 percent in 1970, after 
a decline of 3 percent in 1969 (caused 
by bad weather). 

Ninety-three percent of the volume of 
industrial production in 1970 was 
generated by enterprises which had 
changed over to the new system of plan- 
ning and economic incentives, 2/ the 
report states. 

Population, given at 243.9 million 
as of January 1, 1971, increased 0.9 
percent during 1970. The average nun- 
ber of wage and salary earners stood at 
90.2 million in 1970, an increase of 
2.3 million (2.5 percent). About 
930,000 among these were scientific 
workers, a term including not only re- 
search workers in the natural sciences 
but also workers inthe social sciences, 
arts, and letters; more than 240,000 of 
these had degrees of Doctor or Master 
of Science. About 1.7 million students 
graduated as professionals and tech- 
nicians from college-level and secondary 
specialized schools (37 percent were 
from college-level schools). About 1.6 
million young workers were trained by 
secondary vocational-technical schools. 


In each:case, there was an increase of 
100,000 over 1969. During 1970, over 
18 million more persons increased their 
skills while on the job. 

Monthly cash earnings of all wage and 
salary earners averaged 122 rubles 
(US$136), or 4 percent higher than in 
1969. According to the report, govern- 
ment expenditures for free consumer 
services and other benefits raised the 
average monthly income to 164 rubles 
(US$182). 

Retail sales of state and coopera- 
tive outlets increased (in comparable 
prices) 7.4 percent in 1970 compared 
with 1969. However, the demand for 
some consumer goods, including meat and 
fish, “was notfully satisfied" although 
the volume of personal services in- 
creased 14 percent in monetary’ terms, 
according to the report. There were 
still not enough consumer service shops, 
especially in rural areas. In 1970, the 
2,280,000 new apartments and individual 
houses built (compared with 2,225,000 
in 1969) accommodated 3 million fami- 
lies, or 11.2 million persons. 

Personal savings in banks at the end 
of 1970 amounted tomore than 46 billion 
rubles (US$51 billion) or an increase 
of 8 billion rubles (US$8.9 billion). 
Accounts numbered 80 million, compared 
with 73 million in 1969. The increased 
savings could indicate the continued 
inability of many Soviet citizens to 
purchase scarce durable goods, such as 
automobiles and refrigerators. Selected 
data for production of consumer goods 
and some producers' goods in 1970 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

This year's report, like previous 
ones, mentioned shortcomings in the 
economy: In industry and construction, 
many enterprises fell short of their 
goals for increased production and labor 
productivity. This has been attributed 
partly to their failure to utilize in 
production, as scheduled, the new 
scientific and technological advances. 
In transportation, many freight cars-- 
but less than in 1969--remained idle, 
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Production of selected commodities in the Soviet Union, 1970 




















Percent 

Commodity Production, 1970 change, 

; 1969-70 
Steel CCSCe Sve ce ecesesooecceosse ee 116 million metric tons 5 
| PTO TELTLOPICILT Terrier ere 624 million metric tons 3 
GE WEE cs wceecsencstedwcetecesces 353 million metric tons 7 
BOGCEPES HOWE sc vcccccsccccesecesee 740 billion kilowatt tons 7 
| PPTL ITT ETECELUPTeTrErreee ° 95.2 million metric tons 6 
BOBOE cccccccccesccccecceessescesves 4.2 million metric tons 3 
Trucks, buses, and passenger cars.. 916 thousand 8 
WOUGGRESE GOTO ssc ccccccecsccssces 344 thousand 17 
NN 85.66 6040646 0d65 600560000845 459 thousand 4 
SC SON ss cee dscndécsdetesvase 6,150 million square meters -0.9 
WOOLEN TOOTICH . c ceccccccccsccecece ° 644 million square meters 4 
Leather footwear... .cccccccccee ° 676 million pairs 6 
Clocks and watches...... eeeceese eee 40.2 million 6 
Radios and radio-phonographs....... 7.8 million 8 
PORMUEESO GOCR ccc ces ccccoencssvecss 6.7 million 1 
Household refrigerators...........-. 4.1 million 12 
Household washing machines......... 5.2 million 2 
Motorcycles and scooterS.....ceeees 843 thousand 2 
Meat..... sen eiedeegesetss anes eea ne 12.3 million metric tons 5 
CEBRCLSES GUBET sc cccccccccccccseces 10.2 million metric tons -1 
CI I ont ene eneesi nanan d 10.6 billion cans 10 

Source: Trud, February 4, 1971, p. l. 
reportedly because some enterprises scientific and technological develop- 


were slow in loading or unloading them. 
In agriculture, a number of collective 
and state farms failed to fulfill their 
plans for the production of meat and 
other farm products. In an attempt’ to 
remove such shortcomings, the press has 
continued its perennial campaign--aimed 
primarily at management--for a strict 
enforcement of labor discipline, the full 
and economical use of manpower and mate- 
rials, and introduction of the latest 


ments.--Publications of the U.S.S.R. 








1/ Final corrected figure, given in 
Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR v 1969g (The 
National Economy of the USSR in 1969), 
Moscow, 1970, p. 557. 

2/ For discussion of the new system, 
see "The Economic Reform and its Labor 
Aspects in the U.S.S.R.," Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, June 1966, pp. 1-9. 
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err EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INS 





Regional 
Continuation of bibliographic list- 
ings. A selection of articles, books, 


and reports which have 
since 1969 is included 
under Sources, page 32. 
"Annotated Sources of Information on 
Labor and Related Subjects--Near East 
and South Asia," and comprises 40 anno- 
tated entries. Unannotated, similar 
sources of information were listed in 
the March 1970 issue of this publica- 
tion (Vol. 15, No. 3). The annotated 
list of sources on Indian labor which 
appeared inthe January 1971 issue (Vol. 


been published 
in this issue 
It is entitled 





16, No. 1) will be continued in the 
July 1971 issue. 
israel 

Unemployment Insurance Introduced. 
Israel's first unemployment insurance 
statute has been introduced in the 
Knesset (parliament) and referred to 


committee for study. Embodied in an 
amendment to the National Insurance Law, 
the proposed legislation is based on 
the recommendations of the Committee on 
Unemployment Insurance which submitted 
its report to the Minister of Labor 5 
months after its appointment in March 
1970. The Committee is the third body 
to be appointed toconsider unemployment 
insurance and its report represents the 
final outcome of frequent discussions 
on the subject in government and labor 
circles over the past 20 years. 

Over the years, both government and 
labor consistently have rejected the 
idea of unemployment insurance on the 
premise that Government should provide 
work, not welfare, during periods of 
unemployment. To combat unemployment 


the national employment offices have 
been allocating relief work on public 
projects for a number of days a month. 
However, during an economic recession 
in 1967, the Government was unable to 
provide sufficient employment to alle- 
viate an unprecedented rise inunemploy- 
ment 1/ and the need for unemployment 
compensation became urgent. On April 
1, 1967, the Government issued regula- 
tions under which compensation has been 
paid to unemployed persons’ meeting 
specific requirements. 

As a result of the 1967 unemployment 
crisis, the need for a formal policy 
on unemployment insurance has_ been 
acknowledged even though the economy 
has been in a state of full employment 
since mid-1969. When the 1970 Con- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance was 
appointed, it was instructed to review 
pertinent studies and reports and make 
proposals on the scope of an unemploy- 
ment insurance program, the eligibility 
requirements and rights of those to be 
insured, and the administration of un- 
employment insurance funds. 

The 1970 committee included an equal 
number of representatives from the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor (Histadrut) 
and the Coordinating Bureau of En- 
ployers' Organizations, and representa- 
tives from the Ministries of Finance 
and Labor, and the National Insurance 
Institute which administers Israel's 
social security programs. 





1/ In 1967, relief work was provided 
for a daily average of 12,635 unemployed 
persons; in addition, a daily average 
of 15,738 persons registered as unem- 
ployed at the national employment of- 
fices had no relief employment. The 
corresponding figures for 1966 were 
3,830 and 9,993. 
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AFRICA 








Libya 


New Labor Law Restructures Trade 
Unions. A labor law adopted by the 
Libyan Revolutionary Command Council 1/ 
in May 1970 dissolved all existing trade 
unions and federations and placed con- 





siderable restraints on new trade 
unions. This law authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to form trade unions and, like 


the 1962 labor law which it superseded, 
to govern most of their activities. 

Administered and enforced by the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, 
the new labor lawbans the establishment 
of more than one trade union for the 
same craft or industry and of more than 
one central labor federation. A decree 
implementing this provision, issued in 
July 1970, establishes 22 trade and in- 
dustrial groups, each of which is to be 
the basis for a trade union. Workers 
in an activity similar to that of 1 of 
the 22 groups register with that group. 
As under the 1962 law, no one may be a 
member of more than one trade union at 
the same time. 

Under the new law, a trade union 
branch may be established in each of 30 
administrative districts which has at 


least 50 potential members. Each trade 
union is permitted not more than one 
branch in a district, except when pre- 


scribed by the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs. In addition, the 
Ministry may authorize a_ trade union 
committee to be established in firms 
which employ 50 or more union members 
to make known theworkers' position con- 
cerning the firm's administration, or- 


ganization, and work conditions. The 
new law provides for union dues’ check- 
off. A trade union is no longer per- 
mitted to accept contributions ordonate 
funds without the approval of the 
Ministry; moreover, it can not have any 
direct orindirect association with for- 
eign trade unions. The federation, 
however, is permitted to join regional 
and international organizations subject 
to the Ministry's approval. 

For the most part, labor-management 
relations in Libya are characterized by 
paternalism; the employer and _ super- 
visory staff closely direct and guide 
the workers. Well over 90 percent of 
all labor grievances during the mid- 
1960's were handled at the supervisor- 
worker level. Trade unions, therefore, 
have tended to be weak and generally 
have lacked structural and procedural 
efficiency; their dues-paying member- 
ship has been small. By close _ regula- 
tion and supervision the Government 
usually assumes the predominant role in 
labor affairs, especially in the major 
commercial and industrial areas where 
organized labor is concentrated. No 
recent membership figures are available, 
but in 1965, three labor federations 
claimed amembership of more than 30,000. 
About 37 trade unions were in opera- 
tion.--Libyan Arab Republic Labour Law 
and U.S. Government publications. 











1/ Under the provisional Constitution 
of December 1969, the 12-man_ Revolu- 
tionary Command Council is the supreme 
authority of the Libyan Arab Republic. 
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North Korea 


New 6-Year Economic Plan Seeks _ to 
Solve Labor Problems. North Korea's 
new 6-year economic plan (1971-76), an- 
nounced by Premier Kim Il Sung at the 
5th Congress of the Korean Workers' 
Party (KWP) in December 1970, places 
considerable emphasis on reducing dif- 
ferences between “heavy and light work" 
and on differences between industrial 
and agricultural labor, as well as on 
improving productivity. As part of the 
effort to increase productivity, the 
plan provides for improvements in train- 
ing and in living and workplace stand- 
ards. Expansion of technical and me- 
chanical methods of production are also 
contemplated. 

Despite gains in trained personnel, 
labor shortages continue to hamper North 
Korean economic growth. In the last 10 
years, the number of “engineers, as- 
sistant engineers, and specialists" 
has expanded dramatically from fewer 
than 120,000 in 1960 to nearly 500,000 
in 1970. Nevertheless, shortages of 
skilled workers persist, even though 
technical training has been increased 
and intensified under the existing "com- 
pulsory technical education" system, 
which covers the first 9 years of 
schooling. To overcome the effects of 
these shortages, the 6-year plan pro- 
poses nearly to double labor produc- 
tivity by (1) expanding vocational 
training, (2) mechanizing industries 
which still rely onoutmoded techniques, 








and (3) introducing automated or semi- 
automated processes in areas which al- 
ready are mechanized. The regime's 


plan calls for reforms in "labor ad- 
ministration," which it regards as "a 
very pressing task" to insure the suc- 


cess of the plan. The stated chief aim 
of this effort is to "economize on la- 
bor and produce and build more with ex- 
isting manpower." 

Apparently the effort to raise pro- 
ductivity will be reinforced by reducing 
or eliminating poor or difficult work- 
ing conditions. In discussing the 
plan, the Government has admitted that 
"sweatshops and harmful labor" con- 
ditions exist in North Korea. Under 
the plan, differences between "heavy 
and light work" are to be eliminated by 
improving working conditions, particu- 
larly for those in difficult and dan- 
gerous jobs, for example, incoal mining. 

To reduce differences between working 
conditions in agriculture and industry, 
the plan calls for reorganization of 
agriculture and introduction of newer 
methods: Working hours to be reduced 
to 8a day (the norm in industry); 
differences between living conditions 
in rural and urban areas to be reduced 
further by extension of many new ameni- 
ties (such as electricity and improved 
water supply) to farm villages. Housing 
is to be improved, in both rural and 
urban areas. About 200,000 families a 
year are expected to be rehoused in ag- 
ricultural areas and many additional 
dwellings are to be improved. The city 
worker is expected to benefit in the 
Same way as about 800,000 new houses are 
to be built annually in urban areas. 

More consumer goods are to be pro- 
vided under the plan. In this. connec- 
tion, increased availability of house- 
hold appliances and expansion of the 
processed foods industry are expected 
to enable women nowtied down to domestic 





duties to move into "more productive 
employment ."--North Korean radio broad- 
casts. 
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AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








Venezuela 





Labor Force Grows in the Guayana Re- 
gion. One of the most significant man- 
power developments in Venezuela is the 
creation and growth of the industrial- 
agricultural complex of the Guayana re- 
gion. The evolution of the Guayana 
represents a joint effort of Government 
and private industry, both local and 
foreign, to utilize the nation's abun- 
dant supply of labor in the development 
of the enormous mineral resources and 
hydroelectric potential of the area. 
The Guayana plan isdesigned to aid eco- 
nomic diversity, to promote a more bal- 
anced national growth by offering al- 
ternatives to the industrial centers of 
central and western Venezuela, and to 
develop avast region which, though his- 
torically important, is largely unset- 


tled. 
The key to this development was the 
discovery in the 1930's and 1940's of 


very large iron ore deposits in the re- 
gion. Factors promoting success of the 
plan are the allocation and training of 
a skilled manpower supply, realization 
of the hydroelectric potential of the 
Caronf River, government assistance 
through the Venezuelan Guayana Corpora- 
tion (Corporacién Venezolana de Guayana 
--CVG), and substantial capital invest- 





ment by the private sector, mainly by 
the U.S. mining enterprises in the 
area. 


The Guayana development 
based on the town 
the confluence 
ron{ rivers. 
inhabitants 


program is 
of Ciudad Guayana at 

of the Orinoco and Ca- 
The area had about 4,000 
when Ciudad Guayana was 


founded in 1960. In 1968, the popula- 
tion of Ciudad Guayana had grown to an 
estimated 120,000; official projections 
envisage 656,000 inhabitants by 1980, a 
figure which some observers consider 
somewhat optimistic. 

To the east of Ciudad Guayana is the 
Orinoco River Delta where land re- 
claimed through the construction of 
dikes and levees will be used for a 
large-scale mechanized agricultural and 
cattle-raising development. The Guayana 
region also includes large forest re- 
serves which are being used to produce 
pulp for paper. 

Pioneers in manpower development in 
the region were Venezuelan subsidiaries 
of U.S. steel firms which began ex- 
tracting iron ore in the Guayana region 


in the early 1950's. Initially, these 
firms had to import supervisory, tech- 
nical, and skilled personnel, as did 


other industries including a large steel 
mill which followed mining into the re- 
gion. Most of these firms immediately 
started on-the-job and vocational train- 
ing programs to fill their own require- 
ments. 

Education and vocational training 
were given impetus when the Venezuelan 
Guayana Corporation (CVG) was created 
by Presidential Decree in 1960. The 
long-range development of Guayana has 
been predicated upon planned migration 
and local training of the work force as 
determined by the CVG on the basis of 
each industry's requirements. Through 
its Human Development Division the CVG 
has worked assiduously to raise the 
skill level of workers and, in general, 
to upgrade the utilization of the area's 


“ 
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human resources; the need to import 
skilled labor has been reduced consider- 
ably. Thus far, voluntary migration 
has supplied the necessary unskilled 
labor. 


Manpower allocation 


Data on Ciudad Guayana's manpower are 
gathered by the Office of Statistics 
and National Census of the Ministry of 
Development, which conducted three 
household sampling surveys of the re- 
gion. According to that office the la- 
bor force of Ciudad Guayana reached an 
estimated 36,420 in 1970, and its past 
development and future prospects appear 
as follows: 


Labor Percent 
Year force annual growth 

Pee 12,774 -- 
oo See ee 18,072 13.8 
LO ss deeesawne 26,773 24.1 
1970 (estimated) 36,420 12.0 
1975 (pro- 

jection)...... 54,826 10.1 


The phenomenal growth of Ciudad Guay- 
ana's labor force reached a peak be- 
tween 1965 and 1967, when it registered 
an annual average of 24.1 percent. Dur- 
ing that period Venezuela's total labor 
force grew at an average rate of only 
3.5 percent a year. 

As in most newly settled Venezuelan 
industrial centers, in Ciudad Guayana 
the labor force includes only an insig- 
nificant proportion of people under age 
15 (0.1 percent) and over age 65 (less 
than 0.1 percent) in 1967. By contrast, 
the nation's total labor force in 1969 
included a larger percent--about 3.8 
and 2.4 respectively--of workers in 
these age groups. Despite its growth, 
Ciudad Guayana's overall participation 
rate (percent of the population in the 
labor force) was lower than that of the 
nation at large: 26.3 percent as con- 


trasted with 30 percent in 1967. Women 
constituted 20.3 percent of the labor 
force in Ciudad Guayana, practically 
the same rate as in the country's total 
labor force. 

The growth of the labor force has 
been accompanied by a significant 
change in its distribution by branch of 
economic activity. According to _ the 
Ciudad Guayana surveys, the distribu- 
tion--with a CVG projection for 1980-- 
appeared.as follows, in percent of to- 
tal: 


1965 1967 1980 


All branches... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2 


Agriculture......... 1.2 2.0 l. 
Mining <ccccccsccecses 11.0 it. cee 
Manufacturing....... 32.1 27.3 39.0 
Construction... «2cse< 14.8 14.4 14.2 
Electricity, gas, 

OE WEEOS sc ciie ad. me 2.3 l.l 
CORMETORN cin csc wea 13.2 14.4 12.9 
Transportation 

and communica- 

CEOs solv inewe weds 3.8 4.1 6. 


i 

eae 23.0 23.7 Bid 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of 

individual items may not equal totals. 


Although employment in mining has re- 
mained fairly stable in absolute terms 
and is expected to increase by 1980, 
its relative position in the labor 
force is projected to decline rapidly. 
Estimates for 1970 indicate that employ- 
ment in mining already had dropped over 
46 percent since 1969. Mining was the 
pioneer industry in the Guayana region 
and the basis for the steel industry 
which until recently accounted for 
most of the employment in manufactur- 
ing. As present industrial development 
plans are implemented, the manufacturing 
work force is expected to grow by over 
1,000 percent, to number approximately 
86,000 by 1980. 

Although no data are available to 
analyze the labor force by occupation- 
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al category and class 
proportion of personnel in the pro- 
fessional, technical, executive, ad- 
ministrative, and managerial categor- 
ies in Ciudad Guayana (over 17 per- 
cent) in 1967 was nearly double that 
of the country at large (about 9.6 
percent). By contrast, the’ entre- 
preneurial class (employers and _ the 
self-employed) accounted for only 0.8 
percent of the labor force in Ciudad 
Guayana, compared with approximately 
34 percent in all of Venezuela. To- 
gether these factors illustrate the 
prevalence of large industrial enter- 
prises in the Guayana region. The to- 
tal number of enterprises in 1966 was 
1,132, of which 155 were in industry 
and 977 in services. 

Unemployment has been decreasing 
steadily fromahigh of 23.4 percent of 
the labor force in 1962 to12.6 percent 
in 1967, and an estimated 9.2 percent 
in 1971. The decrease is in line with 
the national trend; but unemployment in 
Ciudad Guayana has_ been consistently 
higher than that inthe nation at large, 
and reflects CiudadGuayana's difficul- 
ty in absorbing the continuous wave of 
unskilled workers which has flowed in 
since its foundation in1960. The larg- 
est share of the unemployed are incon- 
struction, aneconomic activity usually 
much sought after by former agricultur- 
al workers; most of Ciudad Guayana's 
unemployed are recent arrivals from ru- 
ral areas who have a_ low educational 
level and little training for anindus- 
trial economy. 


of worker, the 


Wages 
Wage levels in the Ciudad Guayana 
area are related closely to those 


ailing in the nation's other large in- 
dustrial centers (Caracas, Maracay, 
Valencia, Barquisimeto, and Maracaibo). 
The latest wage data available for 
Ciudad Guayana indicate that an un- 
skilled laborer's base pay in 1969 was 
Bs15 a day (US$3.33). In the iron ore 


industry in June 1968, daily wages 
ranged from Bs30.60 (US$6.71) for paint- 
ers to Bs40.75 (US$8.98) for auto me- 
chanics, electricians, and welders, and 
Bs49.00 (US$10.78) for skilled foremen; 
similar wages prevailed in the region's 
other large industries, such as steel, 
aluminum, and hydroelectric power. 

The average monthly base pay nation- 
wide for selected professional, ad- 
ministrative, and technical workers 
representing nearly half of the wage and 
salary earners in 1967 was as follows, 
in bolivares (Bsl=US$0.22): 


Metal 
Govern- process 
ment 1/ ing 2/ Cement 
Accountant... 1,628 1,871 1,852 
Attorney..... 3,056 3,000 2,260 
Chemist...... (3/) 2,300 1,904 
Draftsman.... 1,377 736 901 
Economist.... 2,685 4,973 (3/) 
Engineer..... 2,801 3,390 5,440 
Laboratory 
technician. 932 1,475 777 
PEGs ccseces 677 755 804 
1/ Excludes Government business en- 


terprises. 

2/ Includes machinery and electrical 
equipment manufacture. 

3/ Not available. 


Most wages are set by collective con- 
tracts, some of which are negotiated 
locally and some nationally. Most 
workers are unionized, and the majority 
of the unions are affiliated with the 
democratically-oriented Confederation 
of Venezuelan Workers (Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de Venezuela--CTV). 








Vocational training 


Vocational training inCiudad Guayana, 
as in all of Venezuela, is by law the 
responsibility of the National Institute 
of Educational Cooperation (Instituto 
Nacional de Cooperaciédn  Educativa-- 
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INCE). A semi-autonomous institution, 
INCE is financed and operated jointly 
by labor, management, and the Govern- 
ment. Private enterprises which employ 
at least five workers contribute an 
amount equal to 2 percent of their to- 
tal labor remuneration; the worker con- 
tributes 0.5 percent of his share of 
the company's profits and the Govern- 
ment contributes a minimum equivalent 
to 20 percent of the combined contribu- 
tions of management and the workers. 
If the firm provides courses for its 
workers or separate schools approved by 
INCE, management may deduct’ the cost 
from its contribution. Employers are 


required by law to train 1 apprentice 
for every 20 workers. Most large enter- 
prises in Ciudad Guayana have extensive 
apprenticeship training programs, in- 
cluding both on-the-job training and 
separate vocational courses. The nunm- 
ber of workers who currently are re- 
ceiving education or training through 
INCE in Ciudad Guayana isnot available; 
in 1967 the total number was 1,793, of 
whom 311 received supervisory training, 
399 skill training, and 1,083 cultural 
extension courses. Present plans call 
for substantial expansion of the plant 
and operations of the INCE Training 
Center in Ciudad Guayana. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following 
revisions to 
State indexes 


the U.S. 


establish cost-of-living 
U.S. Government 


table presents 


employees 


recent 


Department of 


of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated 


in order to 
allowances for 
assigned to 


foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 


significantly higher than 
Many 
index to establish 


in Washington, D.C. 
firms use the local 
cost-of-living 


employees stationed 


allowances 
abroad. 


living costs 
business 


their 
ex- 


for 
An 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad, along with the complete list of 





indexes. Revisions are published 
monthly. All questions regarding the 
indexes of living costs abroad should 


be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
changes in indexes from one time period 
to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 









































Exchange rate Local ind 
Government 
Survey 
Country Number date 
Unit per Rela- Index | Rela- Index 
USS1 tive tive 
Ecuador: Quito..........|Sucre 24.75 67 1/74 71 79 |Jan 71 
El Salvador: San 
Salvador........+.+.-.+|Colon 2.5 89 100 83 94 |Jan 71 
Fiji Islands: Suva......|/Dollar |0.8621 84 100 83 99 |Feb 71 
Germany: Bonn........+.-- D.M. 3.63 110 124 78 92 |Feb 71 
Liberia: Monrovia.......|Dollar jl 101 119 97 116 |Dec 70 
Netherlands: The Hague..}Guilder |3.61 99 113 82 97 |Feb 71 
Tanzania: Dar es Salaam.} Shilling/7.1 90 110 83 103 |Jan 71 
Zambia: Lusaka..........}/Kwacha [0.7143 98 105 92 99 |Feb 71 
1/ It should be noted that the U.S. 18 of the October 1970 issue of Labor 
Government index is higherthanthelocal Developments Abroad. 
index. See "Relation Between Local In- Source: U.S. Department of State, 


dex and U.S. Government Index" on page 


Living 
the cities 


cost surveys are 
listed below. 


Allowances Program. 


in final preparation for 
The survey results will 


be published ina later issue of Labor Developments 


Abroad. 

France: 
Bordeaux 
Marseille 
Nice 
Strasbourg 





French West Indies: 
Martinique 
Hong Kong 


Morocco: Casablanca 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following 
revisions to 


the 


table presents 
U.S. Department 
State living quarters allowances. 


recent 


of 
This 


allowance is designed as reimbursement 


for the annual 


tricity, gas, fuel, 


cost of rent, 


of elec- 
and water charges, 


and of any taxes required by local law 


or custom to be paid by the tenant. 
of the method followed in 
schedules 
allowance 


explanation 
establishing 
and the 


the 
limitations 


allowance 


to 


the 


An 


Living quarters allowances, May 1971 


schedules was published in the May 1971 


issue 


along with the complete list 


of Labor 


Developments 


Abroad, 





of allow- 


ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 


allowances 


should be directed 


to the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 


Foreign 


Explanation 
rates from one time period 


Labor 
of 


Statistics 
changes 


is not available. 


in 


and Trade. 
allowance 
to another 












































Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
C t it 
cuntry and city bias $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000] |, $8,000 | $11,000] $20,000 
$8 aon to to to 58 al to to | to 
. 10,999 19,999} 35,999 . 10,999 19,999} 35,999 
Australia: | 
Melbourne... .| $2,000 | $2,400 | $3,600 | $4,000 | $1,600 | $1,900 | $2,400 | $3,000 
Bahamas: Nassau.| 2,800 | 3,700 | 5,400 | 5,500 | 2,300 2,600 | 3,300 | 4,600 
Luxembourg: 
Luxembourg...| 1,700 2,200 2,300 2,700 1,200 1,700 1,700 2,200 
Switzerland: 
ar 2,100 | 2,400 | 3,200 | 4,200 | 1,700] 2,100] 2,100 | 3,200 
ee ee 2,200 3,000 4,200 4,800 2,000 2,200 2,300 3,500 
ge 2,100 | 2,500 3,400 3,900 1,500 2,100 2,500 | 3,200 
Uruguay: 
Montevideo... 2,500 | 4,100 | 4,600 4,800 | 2,500 | 2,500 3,000 4,100 
Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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ANNOTATED SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS--NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Regional 


Badaqui, Ahmed Zaki. "The Influence of International Labour Conventions on the 
Arab Labour Standards Convention,""' International Labour Review, Vol. 102, No. 
5, November 1970, pp. 475-496. 





Outlines work of the League of Arab States to 
frame the Arab Labor Standards Convention in 1967 
in an effort to unify labor legislation in Arab 
countries. Discusses role played by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the principles of 
the Convention. 


Bingemer, Karl, Edeltrud Meistermann-Seeger, and Edgar Neubert, eds. Leben als 
Gastarbeiter. Gegluckte und Missgluckte Integration (Life as a Foreign Work- 
er in Germany. Successful and Unsuccessful Integration). Cologne and Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1970, 235 pp. 





A sociological and psychological study of for- 
eign workers in the Cologne area, including Turks 
and Greeks. 


Fisher, Paul. "Minimum Old-Age Pensions. II: Their Adequacy in Terms of Average 
Earnings, Minimum Wages and National Income, and Some Problems of Adjustment," 
International Labour Review, Vol. 102, No. 3, September 1970, pp. 227-317. 





A survey of 17 countries, including Israel and 
Turkey; analyzes average earnings andminimum wages 
and the relationship of minimum old-age pensions to 
nominal and real per capita national income, and 
discusses some of the issues involved in the ad- 
justment of minimum old-age pensions to changes in 
prices, earnings, and the level of economic activity. 
(Tables .) 


Kanovsky, Eliyahu. The Economic Impact of the Six-Day War. (Israel, The Occupied 


Territories, Egypt, Jordan.) New York, Washington, and London, Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1970, 451 pp. 








Study of the economic changes brought about by 
the 1967 War also is concerned with social, po- 
litical, and military factors; discusses effects 








1/ Excludes India. 
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of the war on the Occupied Territories, including 
the West Bank, the Gaza Strip, East Jerusalem, the 
Sinai Peninsula, and the Golan Heights. Subsequent 
chapters on Egypt and Jordan also deal with labor 
and employment. (Tables, bibliography.) 


Patai, Raphael. Golden River to Golden Road, 3d ed. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1969, 560 pp. 





Discusses the traditional occupations of women 
and their emancipation and place "in aman's world," 
work routines, urban and rural population, and 
development of the middle income group in Near 
East countries. (Tables, maps.) 


Warriner, Doreen. Land Reform in Principle and Practice. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1969, 457 pp. 





General introduction to the political, economic, 
and ideological aspects of land reform in India, 
Iraq, and Iran. Includes a series of surveys of 
the significance of reform in 1964-65, and author's 
reconsideration of own arguments. 


Abu Dhabi 


El Mallakh, Ragaei. "The Challenge of Affluence: Abu Dhabi,"' The Middle East 
Journal, Vol. 24, No. 2, Spring 1970, pp. 135-146. 





A review of the State's economy and of its pros- 
pects for growth as increased oil production brings 
more revenue. Discusses the change toa viable 
economy based on oil and its effect on employment 
opportunities and on planned economic development, 
education, housing, health, and industrial growth. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Grassmuck, George, and Ludwig W. Adamee, eds. Afghanistan: Some New Approaches. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Center for Near East and North African 
Studies, 19 (?), 405 pp. 





Includes a 15-year chronology which emphasizes 
political and economic developments and foreign 
relations; an extensive bibliography of research 
reports; several essays. 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus, Ministry of Health. Annual Medical Report, 1969. Nicosia, 1969. 
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A comprehensive report on the second 5-year 
Health Program, health planning, preventive and 
social medicine, environmental hygiene, and in- 
dustrial health. Reviews medical care in 1969, 
hospital services, health education and training, 
and administration. (Tables, appendixes.) 


Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance. Fourth Island-Wide Manpower 
Survey of Establishments Employing 10 or More Persons. Nicosia, 1969, 44pp. 
|Manpower Research Series, No. VII (6) j. 








Covers occupational structure, educational levels, 
employment trends, manpower and vocational train- 
ing needs. (Tables.) 


Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance. Review of Labour Market Develop- 
ments During the Year 1969. Nicosia, May 1970, 31 pp. [Manpower Research Se- 
ries No. V(b) 5.| 








Compares developments in 1969 with those in 1968 
and previous years. After a survey of employment 
and unemployment by branch of economic activity and 
size of establishment, statistical data are given 
for'(1) female employment by branch of economic 
activity and the registered unemployed, (2) vacan- 
cies, (3) placements, and (4) all three by occupa- 
tion. (Tables.) 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Cyprus on the Organisa- 
tion of Preventive Occupational Health Services. Geneva, 1970, 22 pp. [Ilo 
/OTA/Cyprus/R.14/ | 








Report of an ILO medical expert who assisted 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance of 
Cyprus in the organization of preventive occupa- 
tional health services and in the preparation of 
legislation on the prevention of occupational dis- 
eases. (The field work was carried out from March 
to September 1970.) Needs and resources are 
assessed, plans made for legislation, and future 
targets set. Practice in 65 small and some large 
industries is reviewed. 


Protopapas, A. "The Employment Service in Perspective," Monthly Bulletin, Vol. 
9, No. 9, September 1970, pp. 5-9. 





A brief report on the need for expansion and 
change in direction of the employment service to 
meet the complex manpower problems that are de- 
veloping. 
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Iran 


Arasteh, A. Reza. Education and Social Awakening in Iran, 1850-1968. Leiden, 
The Netherlands, E. J. Briil, 1969, 237 pp. 





Discusses the history of education in Iran and 
focuses on literacy and education for citizenship; 
also includes chapters on training for the civil 
service and vocational education. Lacks up-to-date 
Statistical data; most data are from studies and 
surveys made in the 1950's or earlier and from the 
1960 census. (Tables, appendixes.) 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Iran on Labour Statis- 
tics. Geneva, 1970, 42 pp. [ILO/TAP/Iran/R.24 | 





Report of an ILO specialist on the formulation 
and implementation of aprogram of labor statistics 
between 1964 and 1969. Includes plans for an es- 
tablishment survey and household sample surveys, 
and a syllabus for training in labor statistics. 


Iran Almanac and Book of Facts, 1970, 9th ed. Tehran, Echo of Iran, 1970, 767 pp. 





Contains chapters onhistory, geography, national 
affairs, foreign relations, economics (including 
labor), and the social and cultural life, as well 
as a selection of documents (laws and regulations, 
a list of foreign commercial companies, bio- 
graphies, and bibliography.) 


Iran, Ministry of Economy, Bureau of Statistics. Mining Statistics of Iran, 
1968. Tehran, 1971, 59 pp. 





A useful collection of data on mineral mining, 
1968. .The report describes the mines and the con- 
ditions of workers, and gives statistics on wages 
and salaries. (Tables.) 


Iraq 


Iraq, Ministry of Planning, Central Statistical Organization. Annual Abstract of 
Statistics, 1969. Baghdad, Zahra Press, 1970, 496 pp. 
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A main source of statistical data for Iraq. Each 
section is introduced by a text which provides de- 
tailed information on each subject, except social 
services. Includes data on social security, work 
accidents and compensation, application of the la- 
bor law, the labor force, unemployment, wages, 
labor organizations, and industrial relations; it 
contains also data on population, education, and 
vocational training, the land distribution and 
agrarian reform programs, and cooperative societies. 
Reference periods vary by subject. (Tables.) 


Israel 


Bank of Israel, Research Department." Measurement of Productivity and Sources of 
Private Product," Economic Review, No. 35, November 1970, pp. 46-67. 





A theoretical study. (Tables.) 


Berkovich, Y.,R. Spitz, A. Ben-Bassat, and A. Bregman. "Investment and _ Induced 
Employment in the Development and Coastal Districts, 1963-67," Economic Re- 
view, December 1970, pp. 3-27. 





Preliminary findings of a survey of gross fixed 
investment during 1963-67, classified by economic 
sector and regional location and distinguishing 
between public and private investment in the 
various districts. Also deals with level of 
housing and employment generated by investment in 
each district and examines the connection between 
the Government's policy for the dispersion of the 
population and its investment dispersion policy. 
This is the first stage in the construction of a 
set of regional estimates of output and per capita 
income. 


Haupert, J.S. Jerusalem: Aspects of Reunification and Integration. Paper pre- 
sented at the Middle East Studies Association Conference, Columbus, Ohio, 
November 1970. 





A brief review of administrative and demographic 
changes in Jerusalem since the 1967 war; considers 
the effects of the city's reunification on the 
Arab labor force in East Jerusalem, the resettle- 
ment of Arab residents from certain sections of 
East Jerusalem, and Israeli plans for economic 
and social integration. 


Kanev, Itzhak. Health Services in Israel and Public Expenditure on Health and 
International Comparisons (1965-66 and 1967-68). Tel Aviv, The Social and 
Economic Research Institute and the Research Department of Kupat Holim, General 











SOURCES 





Federation of Labor in Israel, December 1969, 95 pp. 


Includes data on immigration, social insurance, 
and welfare. 


Lissak, Moshe. Social Mobility in Israel Society. Jerusalem, 
Press, 1969, 122 pp. 


Israel Universities 





Study of trends in social integration in Israel. 
Covers social structure, intergroup relations, 
labor mobility, and occupational structure by 
ethnic and age group, educational level, cultural 
factors, and political aspects. Discusses class 
and occupational mobility. 


Tabb, J. Yanai, and Amira Goldfarb. "Workers' Participation in Management in 
Israel (No. 6),"" Bulletin 7, International Institute for Labour Studies, June 
1970, pp. 153-199. 


Analytical review of trends in workers' partici- 
pation in management. Discusses’ the Israeli in- 
dustrial relations system, the roles of the Hista- 


drut, employers' associations, and the government. 


Tabb, J. Yanai, and Amira Goldfarb. Workers' Participation in Management. Expec- 
tations and Experience. Oxford, Pergamon Press, 1970, 302 pp. 








Study is based on the assumption that workers' 
participation in management is a specific type of 
industrial relations system. Presents’ two case 
studies (1967) of worker participation in Israeli 
management. (Tables, appendixes.) 


Jordon 


Jordan, Department of Statistics. Statistical Yearbook, 1969. Amman, Department 
of Statistics Press, 1969, 251 pp. 





Includes projections of the labor force by sex and 
age and educational and vocational training sta- 
tistics. (Tables.) 


Kuwait 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Kuwait on the Develop- 
ment of a National Standard Classification of Occupations. Geneva, 1970, 33 pp. 








Deals with the establishment inKuwait of anoccu- 
pational classification systemand atraining system 
in methods of occupational analysis and classifica- 
tion. Includes a short review of the population 
(1965 census) and labor force and data on the dis- 
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tribution of the labor force by economic activity 
and occupation. (Tables.) 


Pakistan 


"Annual Review of Employment Market Trends in Employment Exchange Areas, 1968," 
Pakistan Labour Gazette, Vol. XX, No. 1, January-March 1970, pp. 17-39. 





A statistical analysis of employment in both 
East and West Pakistan in 1968; gives the regis- 
tered unemployed by sex and occupation and _ the 
number of placements effected. (Tables.) 


Pakistan, Central Statistical Office, Economic Affairs Division. Census of Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1962-63 to 1965-66. Karachi, The Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1970, 104 pp. 








Presents data on employment and compensation 
(cash and kind) for wage and salary earners in in- 
dustry except home workers and contract labor. 
(West Pakistan data for 1963-64 include payments 
to contract labor.) (Tables.) 


Pakistan, Central Statistical Office, Economic Affairs Division, President's Secre- 
tariat. Statistical Yearbook, 1968. Karachi, The Manager of Publications, 
1970, 574 pp. 





The labor force data is based on the 1961 census 
and on labor force sample surveys of East and 
West Pakistan for January-September 1965; shows 
also unemployment, average annual earnings, in- 
dustrial disputes, hours of work, and trade union 
statistics. (Tables.) 


Pakistan (East) 


Raper, Arthur F. Rural Development in Action. The Comprehensive Experiment at 
Comilla, East Pakistan. Ithaca, N.Y., and London, Cornell University Press, 
1970, 351 pp. 








A comprehensive documentation of the operation 
of the Comilla rural development project in East 
Pakistan. Includes demographic and geographic 
setting and operating assumptions of the project, 
its origins and institutional development, and its 
specific programs for establishing cooperatives. 
Other subjects include changing concepts of local 
government, irrigation andelectrification, women's 
and family planning programs, and experiments in 
rural education. (Tables.) 
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Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia, Central Planning Organization. Development Plan 1390 A.H. (1970). 
Dammam, Al-Mutawa Press, Co., 1970, 277 pp. 





The first comprehensive public statement of Saudi 
development goals; spells out targets and programs 
for each major area of economic activity, accom- 
panied by statistical projections. Separate chap- 
ters deal with manpower requirements inthe private 
and public sectors, and with education, including 
technical education and vocational training. Shows 
the present and proposed structure of training, 
projections of numbers of trained workers, and the 
administrative requirements for labor under the 
plan. (Tables, charts, maps.) 


Syria 


Hilan, Rizkallah. Culture et developpement en Syrie et dans_ les pays retardes. 
Paris, Editions Anthropos, 1969, 388 pp. 





A detailed study of Syria's population, economy, 
labor force, technological progress and potential, 
national income distribution, educational system, 
and culture. Wage data (1961-62), employment 
(1965), and unemployment (1963). Includes analysis 
of conditions governing development in less de- 
veloped countries. (Tables, bibliography.) 


International Labour Office. Rapport au Gouvernement de la Republique Arabe 
Syrienne sur la Production de Tapis en Syrie. Geneva, 1970, 21 pp. | OLT/TAP 
/Syria/R.15} 





A study requested by the Government of Syria to 
improve production methods and techniques used by 
young girls to make carpets in rural areas. Field 
study made October 1964-January 1970. 


Trucial States 


Fenelon, K.G. The Trucial States: A Brief Economic Survey, 2d ed 
Beirut, 1969, 150 pp. 


», revised. 





An economic survey of the seven states. Sources 
include the 1968 Population Census of the States 
and a statistical abstract for Abu Dhabi published 
in 1969. Includes demographic, economic, educa- 
tional, technical training, and labor force data. 
(Tables.) 
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Turkey 


Hirsch, Eva. Poverty and Plenty on the Turkish Farm. A Study of Income Distribu- 
tion in Turkish Agriculture. New York, The Middle East Institute of Columbia 
University, 1970, 313 pp. [Modern Middle East Series, No. l. | 








Estimates distribution of income earned by 
farm families from agricultural and nonagricultural 
sources; estimates refer to 1951-53 and in some 
cases have been recomputed to take account of more 
recent information. Income is analyzed functionally 
and by size. (Tables, appendixes.) 


Kolars, John. “Turkish International Migrant Labor," The Geographical Review, 
Vol. 60, No. 2, April 1970, p. 2. 





A brief factual statement on growth of the mi- 
gration of Turkish labor to northwestern Europe; 
focuses on significance of worker remittances to 
the Turkish economy. 


Turkey, Prime Ministry, State Planning Organisation. Second Five-Year Develop- 
ment Plan, 1968-72. Ankara, Central Bank of the Republic of Turkey, 1969, 695pp. 








Gives estimates for development in each sector 
over the plan period and pertinent data for past 
years. Includes under the “human factor in economic 
development,"' discussion of employment, labor 
force distribution (1955-67), and seasonal labor 
needs for the agricultural and nonagricultural 
sectors; reviews labor problems, the educational 
level of workers, trade unionism, collective bar- 
gaining, wages, hours of work, social security and 
worker health, migration, available skills, and 
manpower supply and demand over the plan period. 
(Tables.) 


United Arab Republic 
American University, Foreign Area Studies Division. Area Handbook for the United 


Arab Republic (Egypt). Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
October 1970, 555 pp. 








Discusses social, political, economic, and na- 
tional security aspects. Chapter on labor includes 
a short description of working conditions and la- 
bor organizations and relations, as well as popu- 
lation statistics. (Tables.) 
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Baer, Gabriel. Studies in the Social History of Modern Egypt. Chicago and London, 
The University of Chicago Press. (Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Publi- 
cation Ye. 4, 1969.) 259 pp. 





A collection of essays onthe following facets of 
Egypt's social and economic history: Decline and 
disappearance of guilds,; slavery and its abolition; 
beginnings of urbanization; settlement of the be- 
douins; submissiveness and revolt of the fellah; 
village shaykhs; and thedissolution of the village 
community; wage reformer; private landownership; 
the Penal Code; and the beginnings of municipal 
government. , 


Hansen, Bent. Economic Development in Egypt. The Rand Corporation, October 
1969. 97 pp. [RM 5961-FF. | 





Discusses growth potential of Egyptian economy 
in terms of increase in labor productivity to meet 
projected growth of gross domestic product. Pre- 
pared under grant from the Ford Foundation. 


International Labour Office. Report on the Arab States Seminar on the Organisa- 
tion of Vocational Training. Cairo, March 23-29, 1970, Geneva, 1970. 44 pp. 








Describes recent changes in patterns of train- 
ing in Arab countries and the urgent need for a 
comprehensive reform in their conventional systems 
of education and training, particularly vocational 
training. Stresses need for close cooperation be- 
tween all agencies concerned with human resources 
development. 


United Arab Republic, Central Agency for Public Mobilisation and Statistics. 
Statistical Abstract, 1951/52-1968/69. Cairo, June 1970, 181 pp. 





Selected data covering population (1966 census 
data and estimates to 1970), agrarian reform, and 
education. Gives numbers employed and wage data 
by main branch of economic sector. (Tables.) 
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